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SUPER 
SLEUTHS 


THE POSTAL CRIME LAB 


Scientists turn tiniest clues into evidence against mail criminals 


A scrap of velvet. Finger- 
prints on the gummed side 
of a label or on the inside of rub- 
ber gloves. A fragment of wrap- 
ping paper so small you'd hardly 
notice it in a roomful of debris. 
These are the bits of evidence 


that the Inspection Service's 
crime laboratory at Headquarters 
turns into convictions of postal 
criminals. 

“Criminals are getting more 
sophisticated all the time,” says 
Gordon R. Stangohr, the soft- 
spoken director of the crime lab. 
“But so are we. 

“If something is stolen from 
the mail, if forgeries, counter- 
feits, or other documents of that 
nature are sent through the mail, 


if money orders are ‘raised,’ if 
drugs or bombs are mailed, or if 
postal property or employees are 
harmed, the Inspection Service 
investigates.” 

There’s no such thing as the 
perfect crime, as detective stories 
and TV shows remind the public. 
The criminal will make at least 
one mistake. 

The Headquarters crime lab 
and the three regional labs at San 
Bruno, CA, Chicago, and Cincin- 
nati have the equipment and the 
experts to seek and identify that 
“one mistake” in crimes involv- 
ing use of the mails. 

Proof of that capability is the 
98% conviction record in Inspec- 
tion Service cases that go to trial. 


Example: A man and his wife 
were prime suspects in connec- 
tion with a package bomb that 
exploded at the Lubbock, TX, 
post office. When convicted, they 
explained they used ice cubes to 
wet the stamps in order to avoid 
saliva identification. However, 
Postal Inspectors found the key 
link to the bomb in the suspects’ 
car—a tiny piece of red velvet 
that matched the lining in the 
parcel. The lab provided the 
proof in expert testimony. 

Another mailer thought he 
covered his tracks when he ad- 
dressed a label on a package 
carrying narcotics. Crime lab 
technicians removed the label so 


expertly that an identifiable fin- 
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ON THE COVER—When postal inspectors, armed with 
search warrant, entered a Tennessee printing plant, they 
found about $170,000 worth of counterfeit 50¢ stamps. 
One of the suspects had put his thumb on the still-wet 


were convicted. 


Opposite page: Searching for clues that may lead 
to a collection box bomber are forensic chemist 


Jim Upton (left) and the crime lab’s 
director, Gordon Stangohr. 


counterfeits, then reprinted the stamp with his thumb on 
the selvage part of the sheet. The fingerprint picture 
shown became pretty good evidence. All five suspects 





gerprint was “raised’’ on the ad- 
hesive side of the label. 

A burglar robbing a post office 
was sure he thought of every- 
thing by wearing rubber gloves. 
He discarded them when he left 
the building. Postal Inspectors 
found the gloves and sent them 
to the crime lab. The gloves were 
turned inside out—and perfect 
incriminating prints were raised. 

The lab occupies space on one 
of the lower levels of the Head- 
quarters building. Few Head- 
quarters employees have ever 
seen the lab since unauthorized 
persons are not permitted inside 
without an escort. Even custodial 
work is done in the presence of 
lab members. 

There are good reasons for 
such tight security. Within the 
lab is evidence critical to cases 
involving mail bombings, narcot- 
ics smuggling, burglarizing of 
post oifices, fraud, assaults, and, 
occasionally, homicides. 

Equally important is the pro- 
tection of the sophisticated scien- 
tific instruments by which the 
technicians perform their tasks 
of chemical analysis, high magni- 
fication microscopy and photog- 
raphy. 

Finally, because of the exact- 
ing nature of their job, the op- 
portunity to work uninterrupted 
is vital to their performance. 

Seven “questioned document” 
technicians at the crime lab deal 
with handwriting and handprint- 
ing comparisons, typewriting 
identification, paper and _ ink 
analysis, and the examination of 
counterfeits, erasures, altera- 
tions, indentations and charred 
documents. The bulk of their ex- 
aminations relates to forged 
check endorsements, but some- 
times they involve money orders 
that have been cleverly raised 
from a low purchase price to a 
high amount. 

William Roane and three other 
specialists deal specifically with 
developing ‘latent’ fingerprints 


and comparing prints. The ninhy- 
drin chemical process can reveal 
fingerprints several years old. 

In the photo section, Seymour 
Oresky applies photo techniques, 
such as infrared, ultraviolet, 
monochrome and color printing, 
to support the work of the three 
other sections. Oresky also 


makes photo enlargements to be 
used for 
tions. 
It's fascinating to view the 
white-robed, white-gloved tech- 


courtroom presenta- 





nicians in the fingerprint and 
handwriting sections working 
with their microscopes, their evi- 
dence spread out on large tables. 

But perhaps the most interest- 
ing room in the crime lab is the 
physical evidence room, where 
“forensic” chemistry is practiced. 
(The word forensic here applies 
to evidence, not debating.) 

Four forensic chemists occupy 
the largest of the examination 
rooms. Among their duties are 
the analysis of poison, narcotics, 
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blood, explosives, hair fibers, 
glass, adhesives, metals, paints, 
tool marks, shoe prints and tire 
impressions. 

Here are highly complicated 
gas chromatographs and other 
instruments used to separate and 
analyze compounds. By neutron 
activation analysis, the chemists 
can identify 75 of 103 known 
elements and measure the quan- 
tity of each, down to one part in 
a million. 

Here, too, are three enormous 
tables on which evidence from 
bomb cases is studied. A shat- 
tered mailbox, neat piles of simi- 
lar pieces of shrapnel, paper, 
wire, cloth and wood are mute 
testimony of a crime of violence. 
From those fragments, forensic 
chemists can reconstruct a bomb 
and identify the type of explosive 
used. From such debris, more 
often than not they uncover evi- 
dence that will convict a criminal. 

The Inspection Service’s mail 
bomb solution rate is excellent. 
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Out of 38 bomb cases in the past 
three years, 23 have been solved. 

Stangohr explains the progres- 
sion of a case within the lab: 

“We receive requests for 
analysis of evidence from postal 
inspectors by registered mail. In 
some cases, inspectors bring in 
the material or questioned docu- 
ments themselves. 

“When the evidence arrives, 
we log the time of its arrival in 
the evidence control room. There 
each case is given a code number. 
Depending upon the type of re- 
quest received, a specialist is 
then assigned to study the 
material. 

“In a bomb case three different 
specialists may examine the evi- 
dence. If there’s a recovered 
label, it goes to the fingerprint 
specialists or the document ex- 
aminers. There it may be proc- 
essed for latent fingerprints, un- 
dergo handwriting analysis, or 
possibly for typewriter identifi- 
cation. The remainder of the de- 
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Opposite page: Forensic chemist Carrie M. Parker 
concentrates on a scrap of evidence under the 
microscope. Above: Fingerprint specialist William Roane 
sprays a ‘‘raised’’ money order to reveal hidden 


fingerprints. 


bris from the same case is proc- 
essed for development of clues 
and for reconstruction of the de- 
vice in the physical evidence 
section.” 

Where handwriting compari- 
son is required for chec’ forger- 
ies, a suspect can be required by 
court order to provide a speci- 
men of handwriting. Stangohr’s 
own expertise with questioned 
documents goes back to 1946. 

“In some cases, there are 
shades of grey in our conclusions 
—for example, if we don’t have 
enough known specimen writings 
for comparison, or if the writing 
is too disguised. However, in ap- 
proximately 75% of the examina- 
tions we make, there are definite 
determinations either for or 
against identification. If there is 
any question, we reserve it in 
favor of the accused.” 

At least eight points of identifi- 
cation must be found for a finger- 
print comparison to be presented 
in court, says Stangohr. But here 
again, he notes, the four finger- 
print specialists in the crime lab 
are all highly skilled. Their ex- 
perience totals 80 years, most of 
it with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. All are “court quali- 
fied,” which means they can give 
expert testimony. 

Once the crime lab specialists 
complete their study and write 
their conclusions, they pack up 
the evidence and return it by 
registered mail or in person to 
the postal inspector in charge of 
the case. The inspector presents 
the lab findings, along with other 
facts developed in the case, to 
the U.S. Attorney’s office in the 
jurisdiction where the crime took 
place. The U.S. Attorney deter- 
mines whether there is enough 
evidence for grand jury presenta- 
tion and prosecution. 

Crime lab specialists are often 
called to provide both verbal and 
photo demonstration testimony. 
To prepare for this, all of them 
have received training in the pre- 
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sentation of court testimony. 

One of the most famous cases 
within the past two years is the 
one in which a parcel bomb was 
mailed to Superior Court Judge 
James J. Lawless at his office in 
the Pasco, WA, courthouse. The 
bomb killed the judge, shattered 
his table top and scattered debris 
throughout the room. 

Senior Forensic Chemist James 
B. Upton was assigned to collect 
the evidence, and the day after 
the incident flew west. 

“When I arrived at the judge’s 
office, the body had been re- 
moved,” says Upton. “The local 
sheriff was there, some postal 
inspectors, and agents from the 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 
(ATF) office of the Treasury De- 
partment. They had already 
taken some photos and they were 
starting to tabulate the evidence. 

“I called Headquarters and 
asked the director to establish 
our responsibility in the matter 
because the bomb had been sent 
through the mails. Since the ex- 
plosion occurred in a courthouse, 
other jurisdictions besides ours 
were involved. 

“Headquarters called the Jus- 
tice Department for a ruling on 
jurisdiction. Based on their deci- 
sion, I was placed in charge of 


From scraps of evidence, Jim Upton can identify 


collecting the evidence which the 
crime lab would examine.” 

“IT divided the whole room into 
grids, or small squares,” explains 
Upton. “Each grid was numbered 
and photographed, and every 
piece of debris within the grid 
was picked up, sometimes with 
tweezers, and put into plastic 
bags labeled with the grid num- 
ber.” 

While the crime lab began its 
study of the fragments Upton col- 
lected, an intensive search for a 
suspect was under way by a team 
of postal inspectors in the Spo- 
kane area. Hundreds of suspects 
were screened. About 100 per- 
sons were administered poly- 
graph (lie detector) tests. 

‘“‘We began to remove the bags 
of evidence and separate the 
fragments into like piles,” says 
Upton. “We isolated the pieces 
that made up the bomb, and also 
the scraps of paper in which it 
was wrapped. The six inch pipe 
bomb had been placed in a small 
wooden cologne box. 

“Pieces of an enclosed letter 
were reconstructed and a tiny 
piece of paper about three- 
eighths of an inch square yielded 
a portion of a fingerprint. I turned 
it over to the fingerprint people 
for processing. 


and reconstruct an explosive device. 


“The inspectors had uncovered 
evidence on Ricky Young that 
led them to believe he was a 
prime suspect. When the finger- 
prints matched, that was it. We 
returned the evidence to the in- 
spector in charge of the case, 
who then turned it over to the 
U.S. Attorney for prosecution.” 


Ricky Young's first trial ended 
in a hung jury. However, the 
second trial resulted in a convic- 
tion and a life sentence. 


The judge praised the pros- 
ecuting attorney and the Postal 
Inspection Service for present- 
ing the best prepared case he had 
ever presided over. He com- 
mended crime lab personnel for 
“outstanding work” and “profes- 
sional talent’ that made the con- 
viction possible. 


Stangohr explains that crime 
lab personnel are swayed only by 
evidence. 

‘“‘We regard proof of innocence 
as vital as proof of guilt. We 
treasure a person's freedom 
above all else. There are in- 
stances on record where we have 
proved people innocent of the 
crime with which they were 
charged. They're every bit as im- 
portant to us as the criminals we 
have helped discover.” @ 








KEEPING POSTED 


customer in Lawton, OK, misinterpreted a com- 
mon postal symbol. Here’s what he told the post 

office in a phone call: “‘l 

got a letter in my mail yes- 

terday with a round red D 

on it. | haven't gotten any 

mail today, so you be sure 

and tell my mail carrier 

that | don’t have a dog and 

for him to go ahead and 

deliver my mail.” 


ccording to an independent survey made by the 

Buffalo Courier-Express, the Postal Service is 
compiling a fine record there. The paper’s one- 
month survey involved 699 pieces of mail. Only 35, 
or 5%, of the letters failed to arrive on time, but in 
no instance was a letter more than two days late. 
Only 14 of the 280 letters mailed in Buffalo failed to 
reach the newspaper's office within 24 hours. 


ederal estimates put the growth in the number of 

delivery points at 2% a year for the next few 
years. The total has grown 14% in the last five years 
to an estimated 76 million. 


He4 a switch: In Charlotte, NC, one recent day 
the carriers had to seek out dogs. Seems a cus- 
tomer’s dogs got loose and he called Idlewild station, 
requesting help in finding them. The carriers deliv- 
ered that day with an eye out for the dogs. Jim Turn- 
age spotted them, called the station, which called the 
customer, who retrieved his dogs. 


he world’s largest international airport -mail fa- 
cility is under construction at New York’s John F. 

Kennedy airport. Comple- 

tion date: July, 1979. Two 

buildings totaling 600,000 

square feet of interior 

space will house modern 

electronic and mechanical 

equipment. They’re de- 

signed to handle JFK’s 

present volume of 25 mil- 

lion pounds a month, plus 

growth over the next few decades. About 1,800 post- 

al employees will work there. 


je aeetins of first-class mail has proved popular 
with utilities. They contributed over half of the 313 
million pieces during the ‘“‘transition quarter’ last 
year. 


Cogn agencies have moved out of the Post- 
al Service’s building in Winston-Salem, NC, 
leaving Postmaster R. Graves Wilson Jr. with the 
task of renting, besides 
ordinary office space: (1) \ 
the old FBI office, which 
has a peephole in a triple- 
lock door, an electronic 
burglar alarm, and sensor 
wires up and down the 
walls at six-inch intervals; 
(2) the old U.S. marshal’s 
office, which has a 5 x 8 
foot steel-plaied vault and a roomy jail cell; (3) the 
old courtroom with majestic 30-foot high ceilings, 
hardwood paneling, and a rich echo. 























r. Joe Prochaska mailed a coconut from Hawaii 

to his grandmother in Orlando, FL. On the_way, 
the sticker he pasted on $x 
the coconut got torn, and 
all that remained of the ad- SX 
dress was ‘“‘Grandmom 7” 
Potter Florida 32904.” Mrs. 
Potter received the coco- 
nut a few days later. Rou- 
tine delivery, her carrier 
said. 


. 
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eeping posted briefly: Columbus, OH, named its 

baseball park McCoy Field for the late Robert 
McCoy, manager of fleet operations at the post of- 
fice, who worked with the Parks and Recreation Com- 
mission many years. .. . The TV show ‘“‘Ihe Streets 
of San Francisco”’ recently shot a scene in the office 
of Postmaster Lim P. Lee. The scene is supposed to 
be the attorney general's office. . . . Carrier Ed Du 
Bois of St. Paul, MN, bought a surplus one-ton truck 
from the Postal Service and turned it into a camper. 
He reports (in Postal Record magazine) that “‘it’s 
made many trips with a boat on its back or tied to its 
behind with never a problem.” 





ord for word, Postmaster 

Edward A. Coleburn of Ac- 

comac, VA, may be one of 

the world’s highest paid creative 
writers. 

“It’s bunderful” earned him 
$20,000 as the winning entry in 
a contest to describe a hot dog. 
That’s $10,000 a word. 

Prizes like that are the stuff 
that dreams and the multi-billion 
dollar contest industry are made 
of. Last year, an estimated 20 mil- 
lion Americans entered thou- 
sands of contests. The prizes to- 
taléd more than $82 million. 

No one—not even the Postal 
Service—can state with any ac- 
curacy how much mail these con- 
tests generated. Certainly postal 
employees process and deliver 
mountains of this mail continual- 
ly. Educated guesswork puts the 
total at upwards of 400 million 
pieces a year. That’s valuable 
revenue for the Postal Service. 

The mind-boggling variety of 











prizes (a year’s supply of grocer- 
ies, a real live white elephant, an 
oil well, your dog’s weight in 
gold, etc.) defy classification. But 
contests themselves are divided 
into those that require skill and 
those that depend on luck. 

Skill contests call upon the 
contestant to compose the last 
line of a jingle or limerick, com- 
plete a statement (usually in 25 
words or less), caption a photo- 
graph or cartoon, create a name 
or slogan, or arrive at a predeter- 
mined answer. 

Luck contests, also called 
sweepstakes or giveaways, in- 
volve no skill. Winning is based 
solely on a random selection of 
entries. 

One of the country’s experts in 
sweepstakes is Ron Playle, a 14- 
year veteran of the Des Moines, 
IA, post office. Using the pen 
name R. L. Pelson, he wrote Any- 
one Can Win Sweepstakes! 

Playle, who in one 18-month 





period won 42 prizes, puts sweep- 
stakes into two types: 

“The most popular with sweep- 
stakes enthusiasts such as my- 
self is the kind you can enter as 
many times as you wish so long 
as you enclose a qualifier (usual- 
ly the box-top or label from the 
sponsor’s product or a 3 x 5 index 
card with the product name writ- 
ten in block letters) with each en- 
try and mail each entry separate- 
ly. I submit 50 to 75 to each one 
I enter. 

“This type is heavily adver- 
tised through ads in nationally 
circulated magazines and some- 
times backed up with spot an- 
nouncements on radio and TV. 
Although sweepstakes of this sort 
don’t involve much ‘outgoing’ 
mail, they generate huge volumes 
of ‘incoming’ mail—all of it first 
class! 

“The other type normally lim- 
its you to the one entry, or set of 
entries, you receive if you happen 


to be on the sponsor’s mailing 
list. Sweepstakes of this sort are 
promoted through extensive di- 
rect mail campaigns utilizing 
elaborately designed envelopes 
and weighty inside materials. 

“ ‘Outgoing’ mail for this type 
is enormous. Some sponsors mail 
as many as 30 million pieces at a 
time several times a year. Be- 
cause of the number and weight, 
almost all are mailed third class.” 

Playle is resigning his job as 
the maintenance control super- 
visor for the Des Moines post of- 
fice, but will still rely on the 
Postal Service for his livelihood 
when he embarks on a full-time 
mail order and book publishing 
venture. Someday he hopes to 
promote sweepstakes such as the 
ones sponsored by Reader's Di- 
gest. 

Since it began sponsoring 
sweepstakes in 1962, Reader's Di- 
gest has awarded about 700,000 


prizes with a total value of near- 
continued 





ly $11,500,000. Its latest, sched- 
uled for January, offers more than 
36,000 prizes plus two grand 


prizes of $50,000 each with a to- 
tal value of $550,000. 

Companies make no secret as 
to why they use sweepstakes. A 
two-page article in the January, 


1976, issue of Reader’s Digest 
carried the following: 

“Q. Just why do you have 
sweepstakes? 

“A. The purpose of our sweeps 
is to get people to read material 
—describing Reader's Digest 
products—that they might not 
otherwise read. By thus increas- 
ing the number of people who 
read about our products, we nat- 
urally increase the number of 
people who try them. And, hav- 
ing once sampled what we have 
to offer, a remarkable majority of 
these consumers become year-in, 
year-out supporters. 

“The Digest has a renewal rate 
in the United States of more than 
70%, which means that some 12 
million subscribers give us a vote 
of confidence each year. Still, we 
do lose subscribers from normal 
attrition, and to replace them, 
there is no more efficient or eco- 
nomical promotion than sweep- 
stakes. We use sweeps for a very 


simple reason: they enable us to 
tell our story to the maximum 
number of people in a minimum 
number of mailings.” 

The article dealt with a popu- 
lar misconception that many of 
its readers, including some postal 
people, still have: 

“Q. Don’t your sweepstakes 
mailings increase the congestion 
in the postal system, adding to its 
deficit and contributing to higher 
postal rates? 

‘A. On the contrary. We deliv- 
er most of our promotion mail, at 
considerable company cost, in 
pre-sorted, ZIP-Coded containers 
that do not have to be opened un- 
til they reach the delivery post 
office. The Postal Service finds 
this is a profitable kind of mail 
and easy to handle.”’ 

The fact is that sweepstakes 
mailers, such as Reader’s Digest, 
Publishers Clearing House and D. 
L. Blair, take great pains to coop- 
erate with the Postal Service. 

The largest sweepstakes, usu- 
ally in excess of 25 million pieces, 
are mailed in January. But con- 
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tact with the Postal Service is 
started several months before 
that. One large mailer sends his 
representatives in October to vis- 
it each regional director of cus- 
tomer services. 

In addition to checking for any 
changes regarding mailing re- 
quirements, they are anxious to 
learn of any anticipated problems 
or unusual situations which 


might affect their mailings. They 
also discuss physical characteris- 
tics (size, weight, volume, etc.), 
destination, and scheduling mat- 
ters. 

Timing is important because 
every sweepstakes has a dead- 
line for the return of entries. De- 
lays seriously diminish the over- 
all number of entries returned, 
which means a loss of revenues 
to the sweepstakes sponsor—and 
the Postal Service. 

Timing is even more important 
when support advertisements in 
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newspapers and magazines are 
used to promote the sweepstakes. 
It is critical when radio and TV 
ads are used. 

Ideally, the sponsor wants the 
mailing piece to arrive three to 
four days after the spot an- 
nouncements are broadcast. If it 
arrives before or too long after 
that, the money spent on the ads, 
which generally exceeds the cash 
value of the prizes, is wasted. 

After these initial meetings, 
mailers keep in close contact with 
the Postal Service. Shortly before 
the sweepstakes is about to be 
mailed, they provide appropriate 
postal personnel with as many 
details as possible. 

One mailer, for example, sends 
a Mailgram to every district man- 
ager, with detailed information 
on the number of pieces to be 
shipped to SCFs in his district 
and when and how they are ex- 
pected to arrive, including the li- 





cense numbers of the trucks car- 
rying them. 

Sweepstakes mail is not only 
pre-sorted in sacks or containers 
broken down to five-digit ZIP 
Codes, it is clearly marked as to 
suggested delivery dates to tie in 
with national and local promo- 
tional advertising. 

Mailers carefully check exact- 
ly when the mail is delivered. 
With few exceptions, the mail is 
delivered within the critical time 
frames. When it is not, the mail- 
ers work with the customer serv- 
ice representatives, district man- 
agers and other appropriate peo- 
ple to make sure it does arrive on 
time the next time. 

And you can be sure there will 
be a next time. 


Although sweepstakes mailers 


(periodical, book and record pub- 
lishers, food, drug and automo- 
bile manufacturers, and mail or- 
der houses) are reluctant to dis- 
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cuss mail volume figures, indus- 
try sources generally agree that 
sweepstakes boost their sales by 
as much as 50% over more tradi- 
tional direct mail pieces. 

Sponsors and the vast number 
of people they employ aren’t the 
only ones who benefit from con- 
tests and sweepstakes. 








They create jobs and opportu- 
nities for thousands of others 
who write, illustrate, print, col- 
late, stuff, advertise, ship, re- 
ceive, judge, and supply prizes. 

And they produce substantial 
revenues for the Postal Service. 

The postage for just one of the 
major sweepstakes mailings in 
January is estimated at several 
million dollars—and that doesn’t 
include the return mail entries 
with first-class postage. 

The postage for the “outbound” 
mail, the “inbound” entries, and 
the additional transaction mail 
generated by sales helps pay for 
a lot of jobs at the Postal Service. 

As far the the Postal Service is 
concerned, creative contests and 
sweepstakes are simply “bunder- 
ful.” 





hich is more popular, skill 
contests or sweepstakes? 

Selma Glasser, who recently re- 
vised Fell‘s Official Guide to Prize 
Contests & How to Win Them and 
teaches an adult education course 
on contests, believes the “sweeps” 
have challenged the popularity of 
creative contests but will never dis- 
place them from public favor. 

“Most people,” she says, “enjoy 
working on a contest which involves 
the pleasure of creating something 
all their own—like a name, slogan, 
jingle or statement.” 

She became hooked on the hobby 
after winning a vacation the first 
time she entered a contest. Since 
then her winnings have included 
substantial cash, trips to Europe, 
Jamaica, Nassau, and Puerto Rico, a 
car, complete gas installation in her 
Brooklyn, NY, home, color TVs, 
dates with Sid Caesar and Englebert 


Humperdinck and a $3,000 mink coat. 


Postmaster Edward A. Coleburn 
of Accomac, VA, winner of more 
than $50,000 in prizes ranging from 
baby buggies to brassieres, also pre- 
fers creative contests, but enters 
sweepstakes as well. 

He started entering 25 years ago 
when he invested $30 for a course 
on contests given by the Wilmer S. 
Shepherd family of Willingsboro, 
NJ. He still gets Shepherd’s Confi- 
dential Contest Bulletin and sub- 
scribes to a dozen other newsletters 
devoted to contest news. 

One of the most interesting is the 
Contest News-Letter, published by 
Roger and Carolyn Tyndall, winners 
of more than 100 prizes. 

Carolyn, a part-time clerk at the 
Fernandina Beach, FL, post office, 
handles the recipe, sewing and 
cooking contests. Roger, an air traf- 
fic controller, specializes in inter- 


viewing contest authorities on the 
state of the art. 

But to its 4,000 subscribers, the 
most important part of the publica- 
tion is its complete rundown on just 
about every contest in the country. 

The Tyndalls keep abreast of 
who’s sponsoring what, where and 
when, by subscribing to more than 
100 publications. These are primari- 
ly magazines like Ladies Home 
Journal and marketing and merchan- 
dising periodicals, such as Adver- 
tising Age and Supermarket News. 
News about local contests, which 
are financially less rewarding but 
far more numerous, is supplied from 
the thousands of letters they receive. 

Roger and Carolyn try to enter as 
many contests as possible. Carolyn 
entered, and although she didn’t 
win, enjoyed and praised the series 
of safety and service contests which 
ran in past issues of Postal Life. @ 











-Fiome 
is where 
the mail is 


Residents of Lake Erie islands 
served by post offices 
in houses 


postmaster 


s 
SF. Isle of St. 


George, OH, Billie 
Burris works two 
hours a day—in a 
special room in her 
house. Eight families 
live on the small is- 
land community, one 
of a string of islands 
off the Ohio shore of 
Lake Erie. 
The grassy mead- 
ow that serves as the 
Isle of St. George 
airport is still wet 
with morning dew 
when star route carrier Marie Sugaski arrives from 
the post office with the morning dispatch. Morning 
fog, snow and high winds often hamper the Tin 
Goose’s (see back cover) 20-mile flight over water 
from Port Clinton, Ohio. 
The whine of the plane’s engines as it touches 
down has alerted the community to the mail’s ar- 
rival. Marie slams the trunk of her battered 1964 


Opposite page: A customer leans out the window of Billie 
Burris’s house, which doubles as the Isle of St. George 

post office. Above: Customers gather in the “‘lobby”’ at Isle 
of St. George. Billie often sorts mail on the washing machine. 


Chevy, then turns 
down the % mile 
gravel road, return- 
ing to Billie’s ram- 
bling 1846 frame 
farm-house with the 
incoming mail. The 
“lobby” soon fills 
with talk of the re- 
cent grape harvest 
and local gossip as 
residents arrive for 
their mail. The lobby 
becomes an open 
forum. 
The rugged faces 
almost glow in the 
sunlight streaming through the windows in the 
lobby’s unhurried atmosphere. The islanders feel a 
special kinship for each other because of their mu- 
tual isolation—and the daily contact at Billie Bur- 
ris’ post office-home. 

By 11 o'clock, Billie has dispatched her morning 
mail, boxed and distributed the incoming mail, sold 
stamps and issued one money order. Her two-hour 
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workday has ended, and she can 
now join some of her neighbors 
at the polished black pine table 
in her spacious dining room. 
Seated in captain’s chairs, the 
women chat and shop through 
catalogs. 

On Middle Bass, a half mile 
south of Isle of St. George, Post- 
master Telma Snyder also oper- 
ates the post office from a spare 
room in her house. With more 
revenue and box holders, Middle 
Bass qualifies to stay open six 
hours a day. Some 4,000 non-city- 
delivery offices operate between 
2 hours and 6 hours a day. 

Like the Isle of St. George is- 
landers, Mrs. Rosemarie Hiller, a 
resident of Middle Bass, is proud 
of the casual, slower life style. 
She likes the island ‘‘because of 
the peace and quiet—everyone 
likes everyone else. It’s just one 
big family.” 

She’s also proud of the post of- 
fice and feels it fills a special 
need in the community. Without 
a store open year around, Mrs. 
Hiller says, “having the post of- 
fice is like having a general store. 
It gives everyone the opportunity 
to come together and see each 
other. It’s much more personal 
than having it delivered.” 

Though she is open officially 
for six hours, Telma says: “If 
I’m here I always give people 
their mail. After all, mail is a big 
deal on the islands.” 
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Middle Bass Postmaster Telma Snyq 
(left) serves custom 





Billie Burris presides at an “‘after 
hours” coffee klatsch in her post 
office-home. 








Billie Burris says goodbye to her 
neighbor-customers. 





I: scores of post offices across 
the country, the credit union is 
tucked away in a corner where 
you need a road map to find it. 
In Denver, the credit union owns 
a spiffy new building in a prime 
location next to a freeway. 

Whether yours belongs in 
these extremes or falls some- 
where between, it offers postal 
employees financial services 
they’d be hard-pressed to find 
elsewhere: 


() Savings by payroll deduction, 
almost always with life insurance 
on the amount saved. 

(.) Loans paid back through pay- 
roll deduction, again with life in- 
surance the usual feature. 

Other services vary from place 
to place: travelers’ checks, safe 
deposit boxes, retirement ac- 
counts for spouses, and share 





A CREDIT IO PC 


Fancy or humble, the credit unic 


drafts, which serve much like 
checking accounts but also pay 
interest. 

At the end of 1974 (the latest 
figures available), there were 432 
postal credit unions and they had 
511,664 accounts of postal em- 
ployees and their family mem- 
bers. Every postal employee can 
belong to a credit union—if 
there’s none in your area, you can 
join the one at Headquarters. 
(Write U.S. Postal Service Fed- 
eral Credit Union, P.O. Box 
23650, Washington, DC 20024.) 

Credit unions are independent 
of the Postal Service, except that 
they are usually run by commit- 
tees of postal employees for the 
benefit of postal employees and 
their families. They usually oc- 
cupy offices in postal facilities, 
but several have outgrown the 
available space and have moved 
into quarters of their own. 


The Denver Postal Credit 


Union is a shining example. Until 
last September it occupied offices 
in a downtown building near the 
major postal facilities, but out- 
grew even this space. It moved 
into its own building in suburban 
Arvada (still only an 11-minute 
drive from downtown). 

It serves all postal employees 
in Colorado except those served 
by smaller credit unions in Pueb- 
lo and Colorado Springs. With 
8,300 members and over $15 mil- 
lion in assets, it was cramped in 
its downtown quarters. The new 
building and its eight-acre site 
cost $810,000. 

The credit union’s manager, 
Bernard Farrell, heads a staff of 
15 other employees—six loan of- 
ficers, four secretaries, two cash- 
iers, a receptionist, an auditor, 
and a supervisor of collection. 
Members elect a seven-member 
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TAL EMPLOYEES 


ers important financial services 


board of directors, a three-mem- 
ber credit committee, and a 
seven-member supervisory com- 
mittee. 

The organization is typical, 
but the building isn’t. It has a 
modern waiting room, with a 
space where children can enter- 
tain themselves. Each loan officer 
has a private office. Computer 
technology is evident almost 
everywhere, giving staff mem- 
bers instant information about 
any employee’s accounts. 

“Moving out to Arvada hasn't 
inconvenienced anyone,” Farrell 
says. “In fact, considering the 
downtown parking problem, it’s 
really more convenient here. We 
do a lot of business by phone and 
mail. A member might call and 
ask for a withdrawal. We'll send 
out the check and the member 
will have it in the next day’s mail. 

“I'd guess we’re one of the 
Denver post office’s best custom- 


Farrell has set up a system of 
15 volunteer ‘‘boosters” through- 
out Colorado. Though postal em- 
ployees conduct most of their 
credit union business through 
payroll deductions and by mail, 
they can contact the boosters for 
any out-of-the-ordinary business. 

Through the boosters, a wide 
range of services, and a never- 
ending promotion effort, Farrell 
has managed to attract about 
60% of Denver's 5,000 postal em- 
ployees into the credit union. 

Every monthly statement, for 
instance, is accompanied by a 
sheet of free “for sale” ads by 
members. 

And every chance he gets, Far- 
rell extols the advantages of 
“estate loans,” a device whereby 
a postal employee borrows, say, 


$2,000 and put the money into 
credit union shares for saving. 
The loan gets repaid through pay- 
roll deductions in 8s years, with 
interest payments of $916.96. But 
during that time, dividends and 
interest on the dividends total 
$1,308.28. And at the same time, 
the postal employee has life in- 
surance—with certain age re- 
strictions—on both the loan 
amount and the savings amount. 

“We actually had a case,” Far- 
rell recalls, ‘when a postal em- 
ployee took out an estate loan, 
walked out of the office, and suf- 
fered a fatal heart attack. The life 
insurance paid off the loan im- 
mediately, and the widow had 
both $2,000 in savings and $2,000 
from life insurance on the sav- 
ings. In effect, that postal em- 
ployee had increased his estate 
by $4,000 just by signing some 
papers.’ @ 
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WHAT 


MAKES A GOOD 
SUPERVISOR? 


Craft employees, managers and supervisors themselves offer opinions 


“A supervisor has to be the 
kind of guy who can motivate 
people.” 

“A supervisor has to show a 
concern for employees.” 

“A supervisor has to have a 
knowledge of the employees’ 
job.” 

Those are the top qualities a 
person must have to make a good 
first-line supervisor, according to 
about a dozen employees from all 
walks of postal life at the Detroit 
post office. 

Detroit is a typical big-city 
post office. Its volume ranks 9th 
in the United States. Its main 
building downtown is far from 
new, and its statiors and branch- 
es range all the way from inner 
city slums to posh Grosse Pointe, 
where the highest auto execu- 
tives live. Its 6,681 employees 
are typical, too, with typical 
amounts of motivation, dedica- 
tion—and gripes. 

Detroit, then, seems a good 
place to ask “What makes a 
good front-line supervisor?” 
Many experts have said it’s the 
front-line supervisor who makes 
or breaks any organization—and 
the Postal Service is no excep- 
tion. 

“The key is motivating every 
employee to do the best job he 
or she can,” says Detroit’s new 
postmaster, Joseph J. Loukotka, 


who at 39 is one of the youngest 
big-city postmasters. 

“I think knowing and under- 
standing people is a knack. I 
don’t think you can teach it. 

“It’s management's job to iden- 
tify those who have the knack 
and to make the supervisor’s job 
attractive. I don’t mean just 
money. I mean to make being a 
supervisor important. 

“A supervisor has to have good 
common sense—to make the 
right decision by himself. He has 
to identify the problem and come 
up with a solution. 

“It doesn’t matter if he knows 
very much about the operation 
before he takes the assignment. 
A good supervisor who can use 
good judgment and can motivate 
people—that’s the kind we need. 
And when I say ‘he’ I don’t mean 
just men. I haven’t seen any 
special group of people who have 
these knacks. It can be men or 
women, black or white, or what- 
ever. It’s strictly an individual 
thing.” 

Letter carrier General McCul- 
lers, who works out of Detroit's 
North End station, disagrees with 
Loukotka. To him, knowledge of 
the craft employee’s job is the 
No. 1 attribute of a good super- 
visor. 

“I think a carrier supervisor 
should be a carrier first,” he says. 


“A clerk who’s put over carriers 
is not where it’s at. We have 
problems in the inner city that 
only a carrier can be familiar 
with.” 

McCullers lists other qualities 
he likes to see in first-line super- 
visors: 

C) An open mind in dealing with 
personnel. 

C] Pride in his job and the Postal 
Service—Because we are a 
service, he should want to serve 
the public.” 

[] Firmness and fairness—‘‘We 
have to have certain standards 
we must carry through, like 
courtesy, especially to older peo- 
ple. We'll all be old someday.” 

One of McCullers’ colleagues 
at North End is carrier Margaret 
Plummer. To her, understanding 
of employees and flexibility in 
dealing with different personali- 
ties are of utmost importance in 
a supervisor. 

“You've got to give a little to 
get a lot—you know, change 
your methods to fit each indivi- 
dual. And I'll tell you what I 
don’t like, and that’s playing 
favorites.” 

Fred Johnson, supervisor of 
deliveries and collections at 
North End, has this view: 

“A good supervisor, first of all, 
has to like his job. He has to like 
people. He has to have patience 

continued 





and know how to motivate. He 
has to listen to what his em- 
ployees have to say. And he has 
to know how to give orders. 

“It helps (for being a carrier 
supervisor) to have been a car- 
rier, but a good supervisor can 
do any supervisory job. 

“Just giving orders doesn’t 
make it. You have to get to know 
temperaments and help with 
problems. 

“And you have to understand 
the problems of carrying the mail. 
You've got to expect every car- 
rier to make every effort to give 
everyone good service. We have 
businesses and slums in our 
zone. And good service means 
getting those welfare checks 
delivered as well as serving the 
businesses.” 

Jearlene Snead and Nathaniel 
Norton are LSM clerks in the 
main post office. To them, the 
most important qualities of a 
supervisor are intelligence and 
understanding of individual prob- 
lems and needs. 

“Most supervisors are fair,” 
says Norton. ‘After all, we know 
supervisors have to put on pres- 
sure sometimes. Without pres- 
sure, we'd get lackadaisical. 

“He’s got to wear two hats. On 
the clock I call him Mister. When 
he’s here he’s the man. You have 
to have respect for what he 
represents. But off the clock I'll 
call him by his first name, and he 
can be my friend.” 

Snead agreed: 

“I don’t want him to be Mr. 
Nice Guy. He should be strict and 
put his foot down. We're here to 
work. We'd take advantage of 
him if he let us. 

“He should be able to deal 
fairly with many types of people 
with many types of problems. But 
you've got to know that after 
five hours on the machine we’re 
fatigued and we might make 
errors. It’s pretty hard to keep up 


that 98% accuracy.” 

Two LSM supervisors who 
work closely together are Wil- 
liam H. Johnson and John Banks. 
They're in virtual agreement that 
a supervisor has to have concern 
for his employees, must be able 
to communicate with them, and 
must deal out discipline fairly 
and firmly when necessary. But 
their methods of accomplishing 


66 And Il 
tell you what 
I don't like, 
and that's 
playing 
favorites. 99 


all this differ slightly. 

“Our biggest problem is er- 
rors,” says Johnson. “The big- 
gest causes of errors are inatten- 
tiveness and some people's need 
for more training. Because of the 
speed—60 letters a minute— 
there’s no time to talk. I have to 
get them (the operators) to pay 
attention and to learn you can’t 
key and talk at the same time. 

‘We have monthly meetings to 
keep the employees abreast of 
things. You can't ram something 
down their throat. You have to 
tell the reasons. 

“Actually, 2% of the em- 
ployees cause 98% of the prob- 
lems. I’m a --- -- - ----- to them, to 
those who don’t do their jobs. 

“I don’t think I should be too 
friendly with my subordinates. 
You can't have a drink with a 
subordinate and supervise him 
the next day.” 

Banks, one of the country’s 
first LSM operators, tries a 
friendlier approach. When an 
employee has done a good job, 








Banks will express thanks at the 
end of a tour. And he'll thank an 
employee who shows marked im- 
provement. 

“In some ways I’m reputed to 
be strict. You have to be firm. 
But I'm the leader of this group, 
it’s not the other way around. I'll 
joke with the employees, I'll tell 
them when they've done a good 
job, and I'll tell them when 
they've done a bad job. 

“I think employees should be 
rewarded for a good job. I’ve 
recommended some for incentive 
awards. 

“When you do your job, em- 
ployees will have respect for you. 
But you have to earn it.” 

Jackie Moore, a mail handler, 
quickly outlines the kind of per- 
son he thinks makes a good 
supervisor, and figures that cov- 
ers the subject: 

“He has to relate to employees. 
He has to have a good person- 
ality—not a ‘good Joe’ but able 
to get along with employees. He 
has to show good leadership. He 
has to earn your respect. And he 
has to know the mail handler's 
job.” 

Moore’s supervisor is Law- 
rence G. Martin, foreman of plat- 
form operations. The human side 
of supervising is the most im- 
portant aspect to Martin. 

“Compassion, warmth, under- 
standing, recognition that an em- 
ployee’s situation off the job can 
affect his performance on the job 
—those are the things that count. 

“After that, I'd say the most 
important thing is to explain 
things to employees. If you can 
explain it, they'll do it readily. If 
they understand, they'll respond. 

“Sometimes you have to run a 
tight ship, like when things aren’t 
going well. But once they are go- 
ing well, you should relax a bit. 
You should be firm to a degree— 
but you don’t have to demon- 
strate it after a while.” @ 





d: me to ‘break a leg,’ which 
is the good-luck wish in show 
business,” says Dave Swiatek, 
“and chances are I might do it— 
literally.” 

Swiatek is a lanky, curly- 
haired Walled Lake, MI, letter 
carrier who has a burning desire 
to make it big in show biz. 

Ever the clown, Swiatek ex- 
plains he’s almost a real-life ver- 
sion of the role Jerry Lewis usual- 
ly plays. 

‘‘Whenever I do something for 
the first time—it’s wrong,” he ex- 
plains. “The first time I rode 
horseback, the saddle fell off, I 
wound up on the ground, the 
horse took off, and I walked 
home, eyeglasses gone and carry- 
ing the saddle. 

“The first time I went skiing, I 
went to the top of the ‘champion 
slope.’ I snapped on the skis, 
grabbed the ski poles, anda 
friend gave me a shove. The poles 
stayed in the snow, I sailed down 
the hill. I landed in a ski rack at 
the bottom.” 

A zany performance as a robot 
in an amateur theater caught the 
eye of a television producer from 
Kaiser Broadcasting Corp. 

“The next morning,” says Swi- 
atek, “the postmaster called me 
into his office to say someone 
wanted to see me. I thought ‘I 
must've left his check in the 
wrong box.’ When I found out 


the man wanted to know if I 
would like to perform in a TV 
show he was producing for kids, 
I nearly fell over. Would I? It’s 
been my dream all my life to be 
in show business. 

“So I've been playing several 
comedy roles for the ‘Little 
Heroes’ show. It’s shown locally, 
and can be picked up on cable TV 
in a lot of neighboring cities.” 

Says Postmaster Arnold J. 
Dawson: 

“Dave's really talented. He’s 
also a prankster, and has sent 
some of our employees up the 
wall with his antics. 

“He came up to the window at 
the post office one day dressed 
like a circus ringmaster. He 
crouched below the counter and 
demanded a Hitler stamp in a 
guttural accent. The flustered 


die does 


all right 
doing all 
wrong 


Michigan carrier 
puts zaniness to work 
on television 


clerk didn’t recognize Dave and 
tried to explain politely that we 
don’t sell such stamps here. Dave 
kept on heckling her until she 
finally recognized him.” 

Swiatek has been known to 
startle householders on his route 
with sudden outbursts of song. 
He is a great favorite with chil- 
dren. Though the youngsters 
would follow him if he permit- 
ted it, he has to be stern to pro- 
tect them. 

The eldest of five brothers, the 
28-year-old half-German, half- 
Polish comedian with a dozen 
dialects is constantly on the go. 
Most of his TV performances 
were shot near the post office last 
summer after he clocked out, and 
he has taken only one day of an- 
nual leave to meet a production 
schedule. 

He and his 5-year-old son, 
Scott, spend what few moments 
they can together singing, danc- 
ing and performing for Swiatek’s 
wife, Linda. 

“Linda’s nervous but hopeful 
about my ambition to be an en- 
tertainer,” says Swiatek. “But I’m 
a realist. I can’t quit the post of- 
fice.” 

Meanwhile, Walled Lake's 
Route 4 residents enjoy their 
singing postman. If it weren't for 
the mail sack he carries, he'd be 
doing handsprings down the side- 
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Postal Perronalitiey 


Aaron Howell 


f you ever need a ride out 
| of town in Manitou, OK, just 
stop by the post office and ask 
Aaron Howell if he can help you. 
More than likely, he’ll fly you where 
you want to go after the office 
closes. 

Howell cheerfully volunteers his 
plane and time to Manitou resi- 
dents—or anyone who needs an 
emergency flight. He also takes 
children aloft for the fun of it 
practically every weekend 

Before he became postmaster 13 
years ago, Howell, 64, spent all of 
his time around airplanes. 

“| guess | was just born in- 
terested in flying,”’ he says. ‘You 
didn’t need a pilot's license in 
the old days. You just got ina 
plane and flew.” 

The best way a youngster could 
learn to fly, he says, was to be- 
come a mechanic. He’s recognized 
today as an expert in the repair 
of vintage aircraft. 

Howell, who soloed by the time 
he was 16, continued working 
on his parent's farm while spend- 
ing as much time as possible 
at the local airport. 

“One day a plane landed and 
the two men flying it asked me to 





repair their engine. They flew me 
home to the farm when I'd finished 
and my parents invited them to 
stay for supper. We didn’t take a 
newspaper and didn't have a 
radio either, so when they said 
they were Will Rogers and Wiley 
Post, we didn’t know they were 
famous.” 

Howell describes Rogers as 
‘just a man wearing a pair of 
faded jeans and a patched shirt.”’ 
Post, he says, resembled an oil 
field worker. 

While Howell was attending an 
air show at Enid, OK, he was 
asked to repair a contestant’s 
plane. ‘I didn’t know who she 
was,” he says. ‘‘She was flying a 
Pitcairn autogyro, wingless air- 
plane and | worked on it.’ The 
“she” was Amelia Earhart. 

At another air show, in 1929, 
Howell helped pilots gas their 
planes. One was Charles 
Lindbergh. 

Howell continued working in 
aviation until 1963, when he be- 
came Manitou’s postmaster. Over 
the years, he has built two planes 
from scratch and worked on 
hundreds of others. 

His flying ability has been 
helpful for the post office, too. 

A few years ago, his office ran out 
of Christmas stamps. Howell flew 
to Lawton, OK, 50 miles away, 

to replenish his stock. He was 
back in less than an hour. @ 


I: Boise, ID, rural carrier Chet 
Lane uses the air waves to give 
customers on his route better 
service. 

Keeping the citizens’ band radio 
in his car on channel 5, he picks 
up requests for stamps or ques- 
tions on mailing from the families 
on his route who have CBs. 

They call for ‘‘Thresher,”” which 





BAN 


is Lane's ‘‘handle,” and they listen 
for him, too. 

Since last spring when the car- 
rier put the CB in his green and 
white Chevy Nova for his personal 
use ‘‘as a kind of hobby,” he has 
collected handles for around 100 
customers on his 48-mile, 470- 
stop route. 

Lane listed them in a little black 
book he keeps on the dashboard 
so he can call ahead when he has 
a special delivery or COD, to make 
sure the customer waits for him. 

“It saves them from running to 
town if they're not home and | 
have to leave a notice,’ says Lane, 
a rural carrier for 24 of this 29 
years in the Postal Service. 

Lane says CBs are so popular 
in his area that around 50 people 
in the Boise post office have them, 
although he’s the only rural car- 
rier on the air. 

A friend suggested ‘Thresher’ 
as his handle because of Lane's 
summer activity. For more than 25 
years he has operated a combine, 
harvesting other farmers’ fields. 

During his 26 days of annual 
leave last summer, Lane and his 
74-year-old father reaped around 
500 acres of Idaho grain.@ 


Chet Lane 














hen Elizabeth (Miss Lizzie) 
Rich retired as postmaster of 


Isle Au Haut, ME, at the manda- 


tory retirement age of 70, she 
ended a career that spanned more 
than half a century. But she kept 
on serving her postal customers 
13 more years. Here’s her story: 

She was appointed clerk in 
charge of the tiny Maine island's 
post office in 1909 and served as 
its postmaster from 1927 until her 
retirement. That was in 1963. 

The same year Miss Lizzie suc- 
cessfully bid on the contract sta- 
tion that replaced the discontinued 
post office. She ran it out of her 
home for 13 years, distributing 
mail and selling stamps to about 
40 permanent and 300 summer 
residents. 

Her second retirement came last 
October, when she was 83—after 
a 67-year association with the 
Postal Service. 

“Have had two broken hips and 
one reoperated on after it went 
bad eight years ago,”’ she wrote 
to Postmaster General Benjamin 
Franklin Bailar, thanking him for 
his letter of recognition. ‘I have to 
use a walker. But | don’t give up 
the same as some co. | do all my 


own housework and go out walking.” 





mes LITE 


Over 100 quests arrived to hon- 


or Elizabeth Rich at her retirement. 


They presented her with money 
collected to help carry out her life- 
long ambition: she wants to travel. 

When she does, the first leg of 
her trip will follow the route the 
mail has taken since 1909. But it 
will be on a brand new 70-pas- 
senger ferryboat that the town 
commissioned last year—and 
named the Miss Lizzie. @ 


he two new members of the 

Postal Life Advisory Board 
are far apart in job and geog- 
raphy, but they’re close on one 
thing—they like their postal jobs. 

Paul F. Myers, a mailhandler at 
the Pittsburgh air mail facility, 
will have graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh by the time 
this sees print. He has been a 
postal employee seven years, six 
of them as a mailhandler. He has 
also been a sub clerk and a sub 
carrier, and about a week a month 
acts as supervisor. 

“I'd like to get into manage- 
ment,” he says. “That's why | take 
every PEDC course that will im- 
prove my ability.” 

The other new member is Floyd 
R. Chapin, sectional center man- 
ager/postmaster of Oshkosh, WI, 
a 16-year veteran of the Postal 





Paul Myers & Floyd Chapin 


Service. He was first appointed 
postmaster of Harvey, IL, and 
since has also served as officer-in- 
charge at Evanston, IL, and North 
Hollywood, CA. 

Before joining the Postal Serv- 
ice, Chapin was administrative 
assistant to Illinois’ state treasurer. 

The advisory board helps Postal 
Life’s editors determine the reac- 
tion of postal employees to the 
articles and pictures in the maga- 
zine. 
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The Tin Goose he Tin Goose, an ancient Ford Tri-Motor 


e ° airplane, still flies mail to and from Ohio 
still flies islands in Lake Erie (see pages 12-15). 
Sa Its plaque still shines 

brightly as it lands 

on and takes off from 

the grassy ‘‘runway” 


near the ‘terminal’ 
at the Isle of St. 


George airport. 
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